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become secure was to 'follow' [as the phrase went] the Manchus and
become so like them as to be undetectable. So my father, when he had
learnt their ways, 'entered the banners* and married a Manchu [which,
of course, was against the strict law] and has always remained like them.
But when I was growing up it was no longer any use to be a 'bannerman',
and therefore I became like all the other young men of my generation."
This is a story which illustrates the processes of the present as well
as of the past; for the young Manchus of Manchuria are becoming
rapidly indistinguishable from Manchuria-born Chinese/1
In this record of the social history of a Chinese father and son
we see the stream of vulgarization in the life of a Manchu domin-
ant minority encountering and overwhelming the stream of snob-
bery in the life of a Chinese internal proletariat. While in the
father's generation the proletarian who meant to rise was still
compelled to resort to a servile mimicry of his masters, in the son's
generation the children of a ci-devant proletariat and a ci-d&vant
dominant minority were already meeting and mingling on the
common level of a proletarian vulgarity.
An Englishman who was moved at this time to do some -work of
his own in this field of sociological research on living subjects had
no need to put himself to the expense of booking a berth on the
Trans-Siberian express; for the social changes that were witnessed by
our twentieth-century American observer on the banks of the Nonni
River could be seen and studied quite as well on the banks of the
Thames by his stay-at-home English contemporaries. The pro-
letarianization of a dominant minority could be watched in the
London metropolitan area in the year 1938 by any one who en-
tered the doors of either a cinema or a club; for in the cinema he
would see people of all classes taking an equal pleasure in films
that had been artfully designed to cater for the taste of the pro-
letarian majority of the audience, while in the club he would find
that the black ball did not exclude the yellow press. Indeed, if
our latter-day British Juvenal was a family man, he could stay
indoors and still find his copy. He had merely to open his ears
(which was perhaps easier than to close them) to the jazz-music
which his children were conjuring out of the wireless set. And
then, when, at the end of the holidays, he saw his boys off to
school, let him not forget to ask them to point out to him *the
bloods' among their schoolfellows assembling on the platform of
the London railway terminus. As, at this passing show, our
quizzical paterfamilias discreetly took smart young Commodus's
measure, he would notice the rakish proletarian angle at which
'the public schoolboy's' trilby hat was cocked, and would observe
*  Lattimore, O,: Manchuria Cradle of Conflict (New York 1932, Macmillan), pp. 62-3.